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from the minds of your eminences, and of ever; Cathoiia 
Christian, this vehement suspicion rightfully entertained 
towards me, with a sincere heart and unfeigned faith I abjure, 
curse, and. detest the said errors and heresies, and generally 
•very other error and sect contrary to the said Holy Church ; 
and I swear that 1 will never more in future say or assort any- 
thing verbally, or La writing, which may give rise to a similar 
suspicion of me ; but if 1 shall know any heretic, or any one 
inspected of heresy, that I will denounce him to this Holy 
Office, or to the inquisitor and ordinary of the place in which 1 
may be. I swear, moreover, and promise, that I will fulfil and 
observe fully all the penances which have been, or shall be, laid 
on me by this Holy Office. Bat, if it shall happen that 1 vio- 
late any of my said promises, oaths, and protestations (which 
God avert I), I subject myself to all the pains and punishments 
which have been decreed and promulgated by the sacred canons, 
and other general and particular constitutions, against delin- 
quents of this description. So may God help me, and His 
Holy Gospels, which I touch with my own hands. I, the above 
named Galileo Galilei, have abjured, sworn, promised, and 
bound myself, as above, and in witness thereof with my own 
band have subscribed this present writing of my abjuration, 
which 1 have recited word for word. At Rome, in the Convent 
of Minerva, 2Jnd June, 1633. I, Galileo Galilei, have abjured 
■a above with my own hand." 

(To be continued.) 



THE RIGnT OF PRIVATE JUDGMENT. 
T*at it is the duty of Christian people to examine the 
grounds of their religion and faith, and not to take them 
Upon trust, constitutes one of the fundamental principles of 
Protestantism which most widely separate it from the 
Church of Rome. It is, in fact, only another form of stat- 
ing the principle of the right of Private Judgment. And 
as there is hardly any of the points at issue between Pro- 
testants and Roman Catholic; about which more miscon- 
ception and misrepresentation have prevailed than this 
one of the right of Private Judgment, we think it may be 
useful to offer a. lew considerations on the subject. Our 
object shall he as well to establish this right on the basis of 
reason and of Scripture as to obviate the misconceptions 
and to expose the misrepresentations by which its trueim 
port has been obscured and perverted. The subject, we 
need not add, is one of very great importance, and, there- 
fore, we would invite the calm and serions attention of our 
Roman Catholic readers to the following remarks. 

hirst, then, as to the reason of the case. It requires but 
little argument to prove that a being endowed by God with 
the noblest of all His gifts — an immortal soul — is respon- 
sible to Him for the proper use of die faculties with which 
that soul has been furnished. Of these faculties, reason 
and conscience are the chief. Every individual man Is 
endowed with them, and, therefore, every man is indivi- 
dnaUy accountable for them. The responsibility which he 
incurs in virtue of them he cannot transfer to any other man, 
or to any society of men, because it is a personal matter ; 
it is a transaction between him and his Maker, in which 
no other creature has a ri^ht to meddle, and to which he 
himself has no right to admit any other creature to be a 
party. Now, the proper use, so far as regards religion, of 
the faculty of reason obviously is to eadeavour to find out, 
by all available means, whatever may be known concerning 
God's nature, His will respecting us, and the most accep- 
table mode of rendering to Him worship and service, if 
a system of religion be proposed to us which professes to 
impart the necessary information on these points, our duty 
as plainly is to examine to the utmost of our ability the 
grounds on which its authority rests. Aad if we have rea- 
sonably satisfied ourselves that it really is what it claims to 
be, then we are bound in reason to adopt it as our own. 
And should there be more than one such system of reli- 
gions belief prevalent in the world, each claiming to be it- 
self the true one, we cannot acquit ourselves of our respon- 
sibility to God withuoitinvestiu'ating their respective claims, 
and, before we give in our adhesion to any of them, rea- 
sonably satisfying ourselves both as to their absolute and 
relative truth. In carrying on this inquiry, our reason is 
the proper judge of the external evidence by which the ad 
vocatcs of each system endeavour to prove that what they 
hold is a revelation from God. It is also to some extent 
a judge of the consistency of the different parts of the sys- 
tem with each other, and of its conformity with the moral 
nature which -God has implanted within us ; that is to say, 
Our reason cannot accept as a divine revelation any system 
which contains plain cnntraMctions or inculcates manifest 
immoralities. It is in the latter inquiry, that, viz., con- 
nected with the morality of the system, that our conscience 
must be con- ultcd and plays its proper part. Our respon- 
sibility to God, then, as rational beings, endowed with 
reasoning faculties and moral instincts, absolutely demands 
that our religious belief should be based upon a reasonable 
conviction that what we believe is true. It is not enough 
reasonably to satisfy us of the truth of our creed that our 
fathers have held it before us. For, on this ground a 
Mahometan would be just as acceptable in God's sight as 
the most devoted servant of Jesus. Nor is it enough that 
the religion of our forefathers should be able to plead an- 
tiquity in its favour, and trace itself back for hundreds or 
thousands of years. For, were this the case, the votaries 
of the revolting superstitions of India would be right in 
rejecting the religion of the Cross. Nor, again, is it safe 
■ad right for a man to acquiesce without inquiry in what- 
ever the spiritual guides under whom he finds himself 
placed may declare to be true, For, on this principle, the 
idolatry into which the ancient people of God were from 



time to time led, by their apostate high priests or false 
prophets, might be justified. On the same principle, the 
Jews who rejected and crucified the Redeemer might be 
justified; because they did that for which they had the 
authority of their High Priest and Sanhedrim. The same 
principle would have justified them afterwards in rejectmg^ 
the Christian doctrine, and persecutine; the Apostles and 
other first preachers of it. The same principle would also 
have effectually hindered the propagation of Christianity 
among the heathen, whose spiritual guides were, as a class", 
naturally opposed to it. In short, nnless we admit the 
principle that every man is responsible to God for his 
creed, and that it is, consequently, his duty no less than his 
right to satisfy himself as to the reasonable grounds of his 
faith, and not to take them simply upon trust, we shall 
arrive at the monstrous conclusion that all religions are 
equally good, and that a man may be saved out of the 
Church of Christ as certainly as in it. 

The reason of the case, then, being altogether in favoar 
of the Protestant principle of the right and dntv of private 
judgment in religion, let us next consider what Scripture 
says upon the subject. The testimony of Scripture is so 
explicit and decisive, that it is only a wonder how any one 
who admits its authority at all can for a moment dispute 
the point. Were the Bible more generally and carefully 
read by Roman Catholics than, unfortunately, it is, we 
have no doubt that such considerations as the following 
must have presented themselves to many of them, at least, 
with irresistible force- Our blessed Lord addressed to the 
people at large such of His discourses as were not pu rposely 
designed for His disciples alone. Heassumes the multitude 
to be competent to judge of His arguments in support of 
the new revelation which He came to communicate, and 
against the false system which their authorized spiritual 
guides had engrafted on the former revelation made by God 
to Moses and the prophets. He nowhere countenances for 
a moment the notion of a blind and implicit acquiescence 
in the established system of religion, merely because it was 
taught and enforced bythe supreme religious Council of the 
nation. On the contrary, in the Sermon on the Mount, and 
elsewhere, He points out and condemns some of the spurious 
additions which they made to the written Law, and some of 
the false interpretations which they put upon it, and openly 
accuses them of having made void the law of God through 
their traditions. He did not merely assert all this in virtue 
of His authority as a teachersent from God, but He actually 
appealed to the reason and judgment of His auditory, and 
remonstrated with them for not making use of their judg- 
ment — "And why even of yourselves do you not judge that 
which is just." — (Luke xii. 57, Douay version.) The 
Apostles also in their teaching imitate in this respect the 
example of their Divine Master. St. Paul expressly com- 
mands his Thessalonian converts to " Prone all things," 
and to " hold fast that which is good."— 1 Thess., v. 21. 
This epistle was addressed, not to the bishops and governors 
only of the Church at Thessalonica, but to the whole 
"Church of the Tbessalonians," as we find in ch. 1, i. 
And we may observe in general that the Epistles in the 
New Testament are, for the most part, addressed to the 
whole body of the faithful. Thus, we read, Rom. i. 7, 
" To all that are at Rome, the beloved of God, called to be 
saints." Again, 1 Cor. i. 2, " To the Church of God that 
is at Corinth, to them that are sanctified in Christ Jesus, 
called to bo saints, with all that invoke the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ in every place of their* and ours." 
Again, Gal. i. 2, " To the Churches of Galaiia." Again, 
Eph. i. 1, " To all the saints who are at Kphesm, and to 
the faithful in Christ Jesus." Again, Col. i. 1, "To the 
saints and faithful brethren who ore at Colossa." And it 
is remarkable that when tho bishops and other ministers of 
the Church are specially named, the whole body of the 
faithful are not forgotten. Thus. Phil. i. 2, " To all the 
saints in Christ Jesus, who are at Ph ilippi, with the bishops 
and deacons." It is only his pastoral epistles (those to 
Timothy and Titus) that St. Paul directs to the governors 
of the Church, because his object in them is to give t?«rti- 
cular directions respecting Church government and discip- 
line. In all other cases, with the exception of the private 
letter to Philemon, he addres.-es the whole body of Chris- 
tian believers. The same is true of the remaining epistles 
of the New Testament 

Thus, then, our blessed Lord and His inspired Apostles 
not only recognise the right and duty of Private Judgment 
in matters of religion, but in all their teaching they assume 
it as a fundamental principle. 

We now proceed to notice some of tho miscjnccplions and 
misrepresentations which prevail respecting this right of 
Private Judgment in religion, and which have embarras- 
sed the subject with mnch needless difficulty, and given occa- 
sion to many unfounded objections. 

It has been taken for granted by some weak-minded 
persons, and the idea hits been seized hold of and perse- 
veriugly insisted on by Roman Catholic controversialists, 
that the Protestant principle of the right of Private Judg- 
ment asserts an absolute and unlimited licence for indivi 
dual opinion about all questions connected with religion. 
Nothing can be more remote from truth than this idea. 
Like all natural rights, the right of Private Judgment has 
its corresponding duties, obligations, and restrictions. 
Every man, to take an illustration, has a natural right to 
whatever may be essential to his existence and well-being. 
But this right does not entitle him to kill or rob his neigh- 
bour in order to supply his own wants. The duties which 



he owes to God and to his fellow-man limit th* 
exercise of his abstract right of self-preservation ; and i* 
he disregards the limitation, he becomes justly obnoxious 
to the penalties exacted against homicide and robbery. 
Again, every man claims the general right to do what he 
•wishes with himself and his own property. But this abstract 
claim does not justify him in committing suicide, or slowly 
destroying himself by intemperance, or spending his money 
in practices injurious to other individuals, or to society at 
large. And so, in like manner, the natural right of 
Private Judgment in religion is not absolute and un- 
conditional, bat is limited and restrained by duties and 
obligations quite as natural and quite as essential as 
the right itself. There is, for example, the primary 
doty of a reverential regard for God's revealed Word, 
when known to be His ; and of humble acquiescence 
in whatever it makes known, however startling to human 
reason or distasteful to corrupt human nature. There is 
also the duty of a jealous distrust of the conclusions of 
reason when it speculates about things beyond the sphere 
of natural knowledge, and respecting which Scripture is 
either wholly silent or studiously reserved. There is, again, 
the duly of a prayerful study of the Bible, aided and directed, 
as far as possible, by all the additional light thrown upon 
it by human learning and research.' There is, moreover, 
the duty of respectful attention and deference to the inter- 
pretations of Scripture cuirentin the Church from the 
primitive age->, and embodied in her creeds and other for- 
mularies:— an attention and deference not excluding the 
right of examining these interpretations, and testing their 
conformity to the Word of God, but causing the examination 
to be conducted in a sober and earnest spirit. When the 
right of Private Judgment is controlled and directed by a 
proper regard to these fundamental duties and obligations, 
there is no fear that it will degenerate into that wild li- 
cense of opinion with which it has been most erroneously 
and unjustly confounded. Tho accusations, therefore, and 
objections which Roman Catholic divinus bring against 
the principle of Private Judgment, as leading to unbridled 
license of opinion, are founded on an utter misrepresenta- 
tion of what that principle really imports. The charge 
may apply to the wild and licentious rationalism of Ger- 
many, but they wholly miss their aim when directed against 
genuine Protestantism. 

We hope to resume this subject in our next number, 
when we shall expose some other misrepresentations of this 
principle, and answer tho objections bated upon them. 

♦ 

PSEUDO-MIRACLES. 
It is really refreshing to us, as lovers of truth and 
haters of imposture in any shape, to see a publication 
like the Rambler, with which, in many things, we differ 
so much, boldly coming forward to expose " pious 
frauds" and " pious credulity," as productive, as they 
really are, of deadly mischief to the cause of religion ; and 
not only expressing disbelief in some of the most success- 
ful modern ecclesiastical miracles, but actually bringing 
forward remarkable instances of the recent detection of 
others, as a warning to be wary in giving credence to such 
pretensions in future. 

The Rambler for last month, in an article " On belief 
in reputed miracles" (p. 290), contains, among others, the 
following very wholesome and important positions : — 

1st. That to suppose that it indicates a " pious" mind 
to be disposed to believe in every miraculous report 
which may have been spread, before the process of in- 
vestigation has taken place, is a dangerous error, and 
contrary to the most elementary principles of all reason- 
ing. " Because a thing may happen, wc are not justified 
fled in believing that it probably will happen. 
When the Catholic proceeds to the detailed examination 
of each cose individually, he cannot forget that the ques- 
tion before him is purely and entirely one of human- testi- 
mony . . . . .His bias, whether 
for or against a report, previous to his examination, is 
determined by his knowledge of the average value of 
similar reports in cases which have been investigated. 
[ ,"* be knows that, as a rule, experience shows that out of 
: i _ * ■'rts of supernatural agency five usually prove in- 

t l ""uproaehes the investigation of any fresh one 
correct, tie .. „ ion of tne , D( , fore h ^ roi| . and nQ 

wnli the recoUtx ,, Me flyo to one inst tnig new 
holds that the chanc -^ Tne whole ques tion before 
case until it is inquired ... „ a i yiiihie physical fact- 
hini is i one of fact-of extci. '., wj of evidence which 
to be determined by the same ,. . ordinary physical 
would determine the rca'ity of any <,,) supernatural 
fact, where there was no question of t.. t^otc* trie 
at all involved. The circumstance that if it , - t,jg ^g. 
it will call forth the profoundest expressions ol . .. ^j^ 
votion and love to Hod does not, in the least, affect 
value of the evidence whether it is true. He is not con- 
cerned with the acts of Almighty God at all, until the 
examination is concluded; he is concerned only with 
man, and his capacities for giving correct evidence in 
coses of the description before hiin. Nor has he any 
right to allow hisju'igrocnt to be warped by his wish to 
find the supposed miracle a real miracle. The question, 
what he would like Almighty God to have done ought 
not to bias him in liis inquiries as to what God has done. 
God is Himself the only Judge when a miracle shall be 
wrought, and of what kind it shall be; and for us, whe.i 
we hear it said that such and such a marvel is reported, 
to jump to the conclusion that, most likely, it is true, 
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because "(ne lor* to believe in miracles, is to arrogate ot 
•Arselve* the privileges of omnipotence, said to make 
o*r private understandings and wayward feelings the 
measure of the acts of God and tin controller* of His 
trill. 

*•> It is imagined by some persons that a predisposition 
se believe the troth of a reputed miracle is an indication 
of ' piety.' Yet, is not this simply to confound two acts 
of the mind which are totally distinct, and, in fact, to 
ebnfuse the effect with the cause? Piety is a virtue 
which has God for its object, or the words and actions of 
God, and, in a lower degree. aU things venerable and 
holy. * * * * But it is not pious to 
assume beforehand, merely because rumour says so, that 
the acts of the Almighty are of one kind and not of 
another, as if the honour of God depended upon the cor- 
rectness of the gossip of well-meaning people. * * 
Piety follows truth ; it does not decide what is and what 
it not truth. When it attempts to anticipate the course 
rjf Divine Providence it degenerates into superstition ; 
stnd, like most good things when perverted, becomes an 
agent disastrous to the cause which it desires to uphold" 
f. 883-295). 

• " By a similar misuse of terms and confounding of 
things different, the subject of " Divine faith" is frequently 
introduced into discussions as to the reality of some supposed 
Supernatural event. A man hesitates to accept the evi- 
dence of some reported cure, for instance, as proving 
either that it really did take place, or that if itdid take place, 
It is to be attributed to a supernatural agency ; and people 
shrug their shoulders, or whisper in secret, or say with open 
coolness, that it is because he wants faith that he doubts 
Or disbelieves. Much of this error, to set aside its extreme 
ttneharitableness — and there is a great deal of uncharitable- 
ness to be found among people who have some piety and 
Very little sense — much of this error results from a forget- 
fulness of the different meanings attached to the words 
'belief,' 'believing,' and 'faith,' in the English language, 
twed popularly and theologically (p. 295.) 

" gome persons hold that because a man or a woman is 
Sevout and also not idiotic, therefore he or she will be a 
competent witness as to a matter of fact, and especially 
When a miraculous story is in question. Others, on the 
contrary, hold that people with very strict notions of 
jfeorals have often extremely loose notions on the subject 
■of evidence ; and that a man may spend half his time in 
prayer and yet not be able to repeat the plainest statement 
Without some variation or other. In any particular case, 
accordingly, the two classes would come to very different 
conclusions as to die unexamined testimony of the aver- 
age run of devout persons. But how unfair, how absurd, 
to call this a matter of faith, or to suppose that it is a 
want of confidence in God, or of love for the real displays 
of His Omnipotence, or of value for true piety and devo- 
tion, which renders the better class sceptical in cases 
where the former are convinced ! 

" The same may be said of the reproaches sometimes 
addressed to Protestants who are not convinced by those 
evidences of the exclusive claims of Catholicism which 
we hold to be so convincing. When persons of this class 
axe told that it is a want of faith which prevents their 
.seeing the cogency of proofs in themselves abundantly 
clear, their whole nature revolts against the charge, and 
they consider that we are convertinganargumentintoan 
accusation. Undoubtedly, it is a fact that they have not 
divine faith in theCatholic Church, and, accordingly, they 
are unconvinced of her claims. Butthequestionbetween 
m and them is of a preliminary nature. It is a question of 
evidence and natural reasoning. Whatever may be the 
cause of a Protestant's inability to perceive the weight 
of argument in favour of the Church, whether it is a 
moral or a purely intellectual inability, it still remains 
a question of argument and knowledge. We may think 
him very stupid, or very perverse, or very ignorant, or 
very worldly, or very proud ; but to turn upon him and 
tell him that, standing outside the Church, he cannot see 
'Iter claims free use he bas not a g ft which he would hav.- 
if he were within her, instead of lending to conviuce him, 
serves rather to increase his idea that however devout and 
learned Catholics may be, the use of the reasoning faculty 
is certainly not one of their privileges'' (p; 296). 

The Rambler, after some further very able remarks to 
prove that " an immense amount of vague scepticism 
and positive infidelity has been produced by the laxity 
With which the ignorant multitude ruu gaping after 
everything which pretends to be an exception to natural 
events," winds up his really valuable essay on belief in 
reported miracles as follows : — 

" By way of showing how difficult it is at times to ap- 
ply satisfactory tests to the most plausible pretensions, 
we may conclude by mentioning two instances of more 
or less recent date. One of them is that of Catarina 
Fevelli, whose story has quite lately been in all the ne%vs- 
papers. ThiB woman had created an extraordinary sen- 
sation in the Papal States by her reputation for sanctity, 
and by certain pretended miracles ; and she was assisted 
ia her imposture by various ecclesiastics. At length the 
time of trial came. The whole was proved false by the 
tribunals ; and the woman and her confederates have 
been condemned to various terms of imprisonment, some 
Of them for the duration of their lives. 

•" Another remarkable instance is that of the lady in 
Borne some years ago, whose imposture was discovered, 



not by a sceptical Protestant tribunal or critic, but by 
the General of the Dominican*. This person was sup- 
posed to be a woman of extraordinary piety, and to have 
the stigmata. V ndoubtedly, she had inexplicable wounds 
in her hands. Every caution was apparently observed 
in ascertaining whether these wounds were produced by 
herself or were the result of supernatural power. She 
was watched in the usual way ; and she wore thick 
leather gloves, which were secured with seals In 
such a manner that it was physically impossible that 
she could take them off without its being discovered. Still 
the mysterious wounds remained. She was largely be- 
lieved in by devout and reasonable persans,taity ana clergy. 
Among the rest, the General of the Franciscans was 
firmly convinced of the truth of the story. He numbered, 
however, among his friends the General of the Domini- 
cans, wbo stoutly adhered to a conviction that the woman 
was an imposter. At length he consented to go with his 
friend to visit her, and he obtained permission to have fresh 
gloves prepared by himself, and to see them fixed upon her 
hands in the usual way. This was done ; and ifi due 
course of time the hands were again examined. The Seals 
were still unbroken, and the wounds, as hitherto, fresh and 
bleeding. Bqt the acute Dominican examined the gloves, 
and laid bare the trickery. Without saving a word about 
his plan, he had had them lined with thin paper, which 
showed that they had been pierced with the finest needle ; 
while the leather itself was of a texture that betrayed no 
signs of the puncture it bad undergone. Such was the dis- 
covery of a fraud which defied ordinary investigations. 
With such warnings before us, how can we be too wary in 
giving credence to any fresh report which may reach our 
ears?'' (pp. 300, 301.) 

The following extract from a work of our distinguished 
countryman, Mr. James Whiteside, M.P., "Italy in 
the 19th Century," vol. iii., p. 112, is equally in- 
structive : — 

"I arrived in Naples the day after the famous miracle of 
St. Januarius was performed in the Cathedral of Naples, 
and conversed with several who were present at the mira- 
cle. The reader is aware of the nature of the performance. 
The skull and bones of a man dead for centuries are brought 
into the church, and placed opposite a phial, which is said 
to contain some of the blood, in a congealed state, of the 
same dead man ; and the fiction is, that the juxta-position 
of the dry bones and bottle makes, miraculously, the blood 
to liquefy. Thousands of credulous spectators behold with 
implicit belief the miracle ; and the moment in which the 
bottle handled by the priest shows the blood to liquefy is 
hailed' Wj&jj rapturous delight by the peoplo. The king, the 
whole court, and nobles attend in brilliant state on the 1st 
of January, when the liquefaction is sure to take place. 
In reference to this ceremony, deliberately acted in the 19th 
century, in the house of God, and in a polished capital 
of Christian Europe, I had a curious conversation with a 
young nobleman connected with the court; thU conversa- 
tion was not sought by me, nor held under any, the least, 
confidence. It sprang out of a domestic occurrence not 
necessary to detail. The portion material to the purpose 
of disclosing truth I give. The conversation began by the 
Neapolitan thus : — 

" Believe me, signor, the Catholic religion is the best in 
the world." Answer — " I am glad to hear you say so : 
sincerity in our belief is of the utmost importance. Since 
you introduce this topic, may I ask what is your belief as 
to this miracle of St Januarius?" The Neapolitan replied, 
without a moment's hesitation : " 1 believe it to be an im- 
position, of course !" " Does any man of your rank in 
Naples believe it?" "Not one," he replied. "Permit 
me, then, to inquire, how do you justify witnessing the im- 
posture, and appearing to sanction what you know to be 
false?" He coloured slightly, and then gave a reply, never 
to be forgotten by me: " Signor, you are a stranger, and 
evidently unacquainted with the state of things in this king- 
dom. There exists u compact between the government and 
the priests, each to support the other in tuetr abuses, Ihe 
uries'S will sustain the government so long as it sustain-* 
them ; and w hen this imposture is acted, it is part of the 
bargain that the kin^ ;iud his court shall attend, and so 
must I, and every one who holds a place under the king, 
be present ; for if the nobility and sovereign were absent, 
the people might suppose ibis proceeded from unbelief, so 
the priests insist on our presence ; but you mistake in sup- 
posing this has anything to do with the Roman Catholic 
religion." 

" In reference to this miracle, assuming it to be an im- 
posture, a frank Catholic writer has written a pamphlet 
to prove how the deception is contrived. What are we to 
think," proceeds Mr. Whiteside (p. 114), " of the ministers 
of religion who, in the house of the God of truth, know- 
ingly and deliberately represent a falsehood ? and do so to 
deceive and mislead a credulous and superstitious people ? 
The most charitable conclusion is, that these priests are 
infidels; for believers in any form of Christianity would 
scarcely tempt the vengeance of heaven by hypocrisy so 
awful. The palliation offered for the continuance of this 
imposture aggravates the crime. 

•• It is excused on the pretext that the ignorant popu- 
tion of Naples might break out into tumults of disorder 
should they not behold this national miracle in honour of 
St. Jaruaxius, under whose special protection they believe 
themselves to be. Ignorance so gross excites our indig- 
nation against those who sink the people in such a depth 



of degradation, and having sunk strive to keep them 
there ; nor is it true that such a superstition is harmless. 
We hare a signal proof to the contrary. When the 
French invaded Naples, their general, Cbainpionnet, 
while he derided the fraud, availed himself of it to impose 
o* the Neapolitans the belief that the French were 
favoured by Heaven, and accordingly ordered the priests 
ro do the mirttele of St. Januarius forthwith. They through 
feat complieti. The Neapolitans flocked to the church, 
and when liquefaction took place, declared it was plain the 
French wetffc a misrepresented and very pious people. 
Thus were they reconciled to the invaders of their country. 
This is narrated in the. memoirs of General Pepins him- 
self, an enlightened Roman Catholic and Neapolitan, and 
who struggled for the liberation of his country, in the 
following words :— 

" ' A few days afterwards General Championnet, accom- 
panied by the principal officers and generals of his army, 
proceeded in great state to the Neapolitan church to wor- 
ship the relics of St. Gennaro, and to offer up thank* 
for the termination of the revolt. Everything had been, 
prepared in the chapel for the execution of the ceremony. 
The general and his suite knelt devoutly. The people, at- 
tracted thither in crowds, were absorbed in the contem- 
plation of the phials, in order to draw from the proceeding 
an omen of felicity or the reverse. The miracle of the 
liquefaction of the saint's blood was happily accomplished, 
and the credulous multitude departed with the impression 
that their own change of state was the undoubted result of 
the Divine will.' » 

"It will not be unsuitable to inquire what effect such a 
spectacle as that of the miracle of St. Januarius ought W 
produce upon a reasoning Christian ? Does an abuse so 
flagrant require reformation ? If it does, why will not the 
Church of Home reform it while the power to reform it is 
omnipotent? These impostures dare not be attempted in 
Roman Catholic Bavaria or France ; yet they flourish 
under the.eyes of the rulers of the infallible Church. I am 
convinced millions of Roman Catholics disbelieve them^ 
but the question for Protestants to consider is, ought they 
to embrace aChurch which tolerates — nay, openly sanctions 
— such gross fictions ?" 



JOHN BAPTIST VON HIRSCHER, D.D. 
While the great body of the Roman Catholic priesthood 
are struggling to establish in Europe the extreme Ultra- 
montane doctrines of the Italian school, it is consoling 
to find that there are great minds at work, even 
within the bosom of the-ChUrcft of- Rome itself, ht- 
bouring earnestly tp reform its abuses, and bringing to 
the work an earnestness and a vitality, in their exposure 
of the practical working of the Romish system, wMdh 
cannot fail, we think, sooner or later, to rouse a move- 
ment throughout the Roman Catholic communion which 
the ultramontane party will be unable to resist. 

A little book has lately fallen into our hands, entitled 
" Proposals for a new Reformation," by John Baptist vdn 
Hirscber, D.D., Dean of the Metropolitan Church of 
Friburg, Bressgau, and Professor of Theology in the 
Roman Catholic University of that city, translated by an 
American clergyman, the Rev. Arthur Cleveland Coxe, 
of Hartford, Connecticut, U.S , which strongly confirms 
us in our opinions upon this deeply interesting subject. 
We would gladly introduce the whole work to the atten- 
tion of our readers, but must rest satisfied for the present 
with giving them a few extracts, merely premising, from 
Mr. Coxe's introduction, that " the whole treatise is 
radiant with Catholic principle, and warm with Christian, 
life. Its author is one whose familiarity with the Scrip- 
tures and with antiquity has rendered him profoundly 
sensible of the awful condition into which the Church of 
Europe has lapsed, and of the melancholy contrast be- 
tween her present character and that which marked trie 
former ages of her history. That amid all the corrupt 
tions to which he himself is witness, such a pure example 
of primitive piety and principle should have been raises' 
up, and enabled to bear such testimony to catholiciry rn 
the midst of Romanism is a consoling proof that even 
in Rome the Lord has yet reserved to Himself His 
remnan t of the faithful.'' 

Dr. Hirscher's opinions and experienccof the practi- 
cal working of the system of auricular confession, extreme 
unction, and indulgences may be collected from trie 
following eloquent passages : — ° 

" A great evil in the Catholic Church appears to me to be 
the impressions which occupy the popular mind concerning 
the sacrament of penance. As I have in another place set 
forth with warmth and emphasis the advantages and mani- 
fold blessings which are involved in this ordinance, I have 
the less anxiety lest I should be misunderstood in exhibit- 
ing, on the other hand, its darker side. The people, in the 
widest extent of the word, regard private confession ax thb 
only way to obtain the remission of sins: and repeat* to 
them, as often as you may, that amendment of life is the 
first and indispensable condition of remission, it is all of ho 
avail towards destroying the convenient and deep-rooted 
notion that confession alone is the condition. The peopleex> 
amine their consciences, as the Catechism prescribes, and, 
according to the formularies madeand provided, excite thew> 
selves to sorrow and contrition ; and as soon as the absolution, 
is bestowed, what more do they req uire? In one hour, off 

* Vol. L of Pepins' Memoirs, p. SI. 



